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WHAT'S IN AN EGG? 






By G. S. Cooper 





Dr. Romanoff at work in his lab. 


What do you eat for breakfast? 
Unless you oversleep or have a 
peculiar allergy you probably eat 
the favorite breakfast food of a 
hundred and thirty million other 
Americans—and it isn’t Wheaties— 
it’s eggs. 

Dr. Alexis L. Romanoff, a mem- 
ber of the Poultry Department and 
one of the foremost poultry embry- 
ologists in the United States is 
working to perfect a device which 
will provide us with an additional 
hundred and fifty million eggs each 
year. This device is being develop- 
ed to detect fertility in freshly laid 
eggs—not to replace the hen. 

At present hatcherymen have no 
way of determining whether the 
eggs they receive are fertile or not. 
They only know that they came 
from hens that have been exposed 
to proper mating conditions. Fer- 
tility can be detected after a short 
period of incubation, but the ex- 
cessive cost of individually handling 
hundreds of thousands of eggs dur- 
ing the candling process makes this 
practice unprofitable except on a 
limited scale. Most hatcherymen 
leave all of the eggs in the incubator 
until hatching time. Eggs that fail 
to hatch are then buried, used for 
fertilizer or fed to hogs. The num- 
ber of edible eggs destroyed in this 
manner last year exceeded one hun- 





dred and fifty million. 

Dr. Romanoff is working on two 
methods of detecting fertility in 
eggs before incubation. One method 
employs the use of various stimu- 
lants such as oxygen, x-ray or 
ultra violet rays to stimulate the 
living germ cell, if it is present, so 
that the bioelectrical potential can 
be measured. The bioelectrical po- 
tential (the presence of animal elec- 
tricity) is much greater in a fresh 
fertile egg than in an infertile one. 
In numerous tests thousands of 
eggs have been subjected to various 
doses of stimulation. Having ar- 
rived at the proper amount of stim- 


ulant to use, accurate results were 
obtained in determining fertility or 
infertility in an egg tested by this 
method and no harmful effects were 
produced in the living embryo. 

The second method that Dr. 
Romanoff is experimenting with in- 
volves the use of several vacuum 
tubes, a photo electric cell and 
many other delicate instruments. 
The egg is placed inside of a coil 
which is attached to a thermometer 
and a variable condenser. Then by 
means of a radio generator and a 
link coil the egg is subjected to a 
high frequency field. 

The thermometer measures any 
change in the physical or chemical 
content of the egg that is caused 
by fertility. In the oviduct of a hen, 
fertilization occurs about twenty- 
three hours before the egg is laid; so 
in a freshly laid egg a chemical and 
physical change has taken place. 

Both of these methods give 
promise of great advancement in 
detecting fertility in freshly laid 
eggs even though the mechanisms 
and processes are still in the experi- 
mental stage. A great amount of 
research and experimental work has 
yet to be done before such devices 
can be produced for commercial op- 
eration. However, with the initial 
success that Dr. Romanoff has 
achieved it is quite feasible that 
new efforts and ideas will be com- 
bined to further the solution of this 
economically important problem. 





DEAN HAGAN SPEAKS ON DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Dr. W. A. Hagan, Dean of the 
Veterinary College discussed the 
livestock disease control program in 
the United States, emphasizing the 
increase of speed in the spread of 
communicable diseases due to the 
increase in speed of modern trans- 
portation and communication, at 
the April meeting of the Round-Up 
Club. Beth Pratt reported a $50.00 
profit from the sale of box lunches 


at the Hereford Breeder’s Sale. She 


will head the committee for a simi- 
lar project in connection with the 
Angus Breeders’ Sale in May. Rich- 
ard Haby, Shirley Windnagle, and 
David Morrow have planned the 
annual Round-Up banquet to be 
held May 14th in Willard Straight. 
A co-ed milking contest and a 
greased pig race will highlight the 
spring picnic to be directed by Stew- 
art Fish, Sally Swift, and Elwyn 
Irving. 
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To give the blind man a “Seeing 
Eye” is a very great boon, but to 
give him along with it a loyal, de- 
pendable and affectionate com- 
panion who will lay down his life 
without whimper or hesitation is 
to make this world somehow a 
really better place. Let us turn 
back to the early days of the See- 
ing Eye to see how and why this 
organization was founded. 


Mrs. Dorothy Eustis, the orig- 
inal founder, interested her close 
friend Mr. Elliott Humphrey, a 
famous geneticist, in establishing 
her goal. With Mr. Morris Frank, 
a nineteen year old, blind insurance 
executive, and Mr. Willi Ebeling, 
a wealthy retired German Shep- 
herd dog breeder and farmer, this 
foursome has woven the Seeing 
Eye into the fabric of social and 
economic life of America. 


These four founders first met in 
Europe in 1928 and decided upon 
their course of action to establish 
the Seeing Eye. They made exten- 
sive trips throughout the world, 
witnessing performances and meth- 
ods of trainers of police dogs, and 
collecting data of all kinds on the 
complications in training their fu- 
ture guide dogs. They then set up 
headquarters and began experi- 
menting at a little village in Swit- 
zerland, called Vevey. Here Mrs. 
Eustis’ former training establish- 
ment for messenger and scout dogs 
was converted into a_ proving 
ground for lead dogs. 


Type of Dog 


One of the first questions an in- 
terested person asks about the See- 
ing Eye dog is the method of train- 
ing employed. It is somewhat like 
asking an admiral how a battleship 
is built. The procedure in both is 
long and it is apt to vary with the 
individual rather than with the 
whole. A convenient and accurate 
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“THE SEEING EYE” 


By Herman Horowitz 


answer would be that they are edu- 
cated by kindness, but that is not 
the whole story. The type of school- 
ing employed here is not the usual 
—the system of reward and pun- 
ishment. Here a new method had 
to be perfected whereby the dog 
would actually understand the 
meaning of its training. 


Training 


Just as a matter of interest—a 
Poodle can be taught to obey your 
commands in about two-thirds the 
time it takes a German Shepherd. 
A Poodle will obey your order to 
the letter even if it means death 
or injury for it or for the blind 
master to be led. On the other 
hand, a German Shepherd will heed 
your commands, but will disobey, 
if need be, when it senses hurt or 
injury as the outcome of an order. 
The dog has acquired these traits 
through years of intensive breeding, 
and that is why the breed is used 
almost exclusively in this school. 
In teaching dogs to guide the blind, 
the Seeing Eye can’t use the Poodle 
type of thoughtless obedience, nor 
the Dachshund who never obeys. 

A special type of animal, a type 
which can learn with reasonable 
speed but which never obeys with- 
out thought, a type that remembers 
lessons and is able to correlate past 
experiences with present action is 
required. Add up these qualities— 
good looks, a remarkable intelli- 
gence, alertness, a keen inquisitive- 
ness, a gay disposition, and a will- 
ingness to try anything once and 
to keep trying it—and you have 
the mold of a typical Seeing Eye 
dog. 

The Seeing Eye is more than a 
charitable institution determined 
to alleviate the suffering of the 
blind. This project has profound 
psychological effects on its students. 
For one thing, each student must 












pay the required fee by himself, 
which is one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. This requirement in itself is 
an achievement, since most of these 
blind men and women were former- 
ly dependent upon their family and 
friends for comforts and necessities. 
These blind men are transformed 
?fter only one month at the Seeing 
Eye with their dogs—(during this 
time they learn what and how to 
command their dogs, how to groom 
and care for their companions, and 
general information concerning their 
future guides). The blind are chang- 
ed from the faltering, frightened and 
mistrustful men they appear on ar- 
rival, to determined, casual and 
straightforward individuals. This 
story is told of .that change in the 
blind man’s character: There came 
to the school a tough, resentful cus- 
tomer whose views always took him 
to the opposite camp on even the 
slightest question. He refused to 
wash, shave, or wear a necktie. This 
was so noticeable that when, after 
two weeks at the Seeing Eye in 
Morristown, New Jersey, he bought 
himself a razor and a new suit of 
clothes, there was general surprise. 
At that, half timid and half pleased, 
he explained, “You see,” he said, 
putting out a hand to pat the head 
that rested on his knee, “a guy 
doesn’t like to go around looking 


like a bum when he’s out with a 
lady!” 


Future 


They, and those two-score people 
of the Seeing Eye, and the thous- 
ands of that organization’s members 
who made possible this great hum- 
anitarian achievement have begun 
a new chapter in the history of 
freedom. The first page has been 
written. In days to come, the rec- 
ord will grow—the record of animal 
sagacity combined with human in- 
telligence—the Story of the Seeing 
Eye. 





















































































































































































































































































































































So you just love working with 
people and every child is a 
“precious darling” to you. But wait 
a minute! Can you get along well 
with these people? Do you have a 
stimulating and active imagination, 
lots of patience, sympathy, and 
physical endurance? Have you 
knowledge of child development, 
music, literature, and art? Do you 
know what the needs and interests 
of pre-school children are? If you’ve 
answered “Yes” to most of these 
questions, then maybe Nursery 
School Teaching is the career for 
you. 

But just exactly what kind of 
work does this job involve, you ask? 
Suppose we let you visit Miss Ellis 
who is an assistant director at Mid- 
dletown’s Nursery School. She has a 
B.S. from a college where she ob- 
tained special nursery school teacher 
training. She used to “sit” with 
children when in high school and 
has been a camp counselor. She 
plays the piano and likes to draw. 


Miss Ellis arrives every morning 
at the school about 8:30. From then 
until 3:00 in the afternoon she is 
constantly on her toes. Outdoors 
she plays with the children, inside, 
she reads to them and sings with 
them, and helps them take wraps 
on and off. She plans so that they 
can follow special interests such as 
painting, modeling with clay, or 
building with large blocks. She eats 
lunch with the children and pre- 
pares them for naps. 


Not only does Miss Ellis work 
with the children and the super- 
visor, but she also has contacts 
with her associate teachers, the 
nurse, the janitor, the dietitian, and 
the cooks. Then too, she must deal 
with the parents as they come with 
and for their children, or to pay her 
special visits to talk over the prob- 
lems of their “Jimmies” and 
“Janies.” 

When school closes at 3:00, Miss 
Ellis’ job is not over. There are rec- 
ords of the children to fill out. 
Sometimes the teachers have a con- 
ference and talk over the daily 
schedule, making changes when 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 


they feel it is desirable. Miss Ellis 
is taking a course in the city uni- 
versity which will count toward her 
M.A. and may possibly enable her 
to advance to a nursery school su- 
pervisor’s job. To prevent herself 
from “getting into a rut,” she goes 
in for sports and activities where 
she will meet other persons of her 
own age. Should she decide to get 


Lunch Time at a Nursery School 


May, 1946 


married some day, she plans to run 
her own private nursery school in 
her own home. 

If she wished to vary her work 
slightly, Miss Ellis’s training would 
be a good background for play- 
ground work, a children’s author, a 
children’s literary consultant, or 
even social service work with chil- 
dren. But at present she wouldn’t 
trade jobs with anyone as she gains 
happiness and satisfaction in guid- 
ing the growth and development of 
her children. 


So you still say you want to be a 
nursery school teacher? Then go to 
it and good luck. If your heart is 
really in it, you'll never regret 
having made this decision. 


AG DOMECON ELECTIONS 


Thursday, the students of the col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics will vote for representatives 
to the Ag. Domecon Association. 
Twenty-nine students are running 
for 18 positions open on the coun- 
cil. Balloting will take place from 
8:45 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Poles will 
be set up in Roberts Hall Ist floor, 
Home Ec Ist floor, (Good weather 
Ag Quad, front Home Ec.) It is up 
to the student body to get out and 
vote and make the Association a 
success. 


Below is a list of the candidates. 

For Freshman _ Representative: 
Agriculture—Larry Bayern, Wil- 
liam Mallick, Bud Stanton. Home 
Economics—Joan Dolleyo. 


Sophomore Representative: Agri- 
culture—Milton Adsit, John Ster- 
ling. Home Economics—Martha 
Clark. 


Representative at Large: Agri- 
culture—Don Billen, Warren Wil- 
son, Bill Quinn, Carlos Escobor, 
Cherry Solor, Len Cohen, Don 
Bishop, Jim Howell, Mal MacDon- 
ald, Ed Van Zandt, Ned Bandler, 
Bob McCombs, Wm. Ware, George 
Cooper, Bob Patterson, George 
Axinn, Carl Almquist, Lynn Barter. 
Carthy, Beverly Pratt, Jacqueline 

Home Economics—Mary Mc- 
Kritz, Jean Downes. 
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CRAWLING AT NIGHT 
by Anne Hamblen 


Nightcrawlers are the worms that 
come out on top of the ground 
when it rains at night. They do this 
to keep from drowning. Hunting 
them is a sport indulged in chiefly 
by farm boys in search of bait. The 
general public has not yet realized 
the recreational features of this 
lively pastime. 

The next wet night, when you 
have nothing better to do, get to- 
gether a flashlight, waterproof 
clothing, and a tin can. At ten 
o’clock or later, proceed to the 
fresh-cut, well-kept lawns of your 
neighbors and start nightcrawler- 
ing. This consists of getting down 
on your hands and knees, throwing 
your light around until it encoun- 
ters a nightcrawler, and then, quick, 
you grab for it. It will get away. 
You pounce on another one. It gets 
away. Do not be discouraged. It 
does not mean that nightcrawlers 
have more brains than you have. It 
is merely that they are more experi- 
enced at this sort of thing. 

When at last you get a firm hold 
on one of them, it will proceed to 
drag you down into its hole. Don’t 
be afraid and feel that the end has 
come. Place your feet firmly on 
either side of the hole, and pull with 
all your might. A neighbor will then 
tap you on the shoulder and say, 
“What do you think you're doing 
to my lawn?” You will then jump 
several feet into the air, bringing 
the nightcrawler with you. Your 
glow of triumph will be somewhat 
diminished from having to explain 
to the neighbor, who is on his way 
to telephone a psychiatrist. You 
must convince him that you are not 
crazy; merely trying to prove to 
some nightcrawlers that they are 
not smarter than you are. You are 
soaked to the skin, the flashlight 
battery is giving out, and the tin 
can has upset so that your one prize 
nightcrawler has escaped. This is 
when faint-hearted sportsmen give 
up. They buy their bait from the 
next farmboy they meet, ten cents 
per dozen. But you persevere until 
you have a slimy, wriggling and 
prized canful. Then you go home 
and tell fellow nightcrawlerers 
about the twelve inch one that got 
away. 
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EASTMAN STAGE 


by Julia Coyle 


The thirty-fifth annual Eastman 
Stage in Public Speaking was held 
in Warren Hall Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, April 16. The 
first prize of $100 was awarded 
Gerald G. Chapin 747. In his 
speech “Lest We Forget,” Chapin 
drew from his own overseas service 
experiences examples of the basic 
causes of war yet to be eliminated 
from the world. Robert C. Suter 
°48, received the second prize of 
twenty-five dollars for his speech 
entitled “We Need Leaders to Train 


Leaders.” 


Other contestants were Floyd E. 
Morter, Ag. Sp., Carl W. Almquist 
°47, Lewellyn S. Mix ’46, and David 
F. Elk, Ag. Sp. The alternate for 
the contest was Walter E. Boek 
46. The contestants were selected 
from previous elimination contests, 
and each was permitted to choose 
the topic of his own speech for the 
competition. 


Ralph H. Wheeler, Director of 
Finance, New York State College 
of Agriculture, acted as the presid- 
ing officer of the program. Claude 
L. Kulp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca; James A. McConnell, Gen- 
eral Manager, Grange League Fed- 
eration, Ithaca; and Edward S. 
Foster, General Secretary, New 
York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Ithaca, constituted the Com- 
mittee of Awards. Several Ameri- 
can folk songs sung by Chester 
Roistacher *49 were included in the 
program. 

The Eastman Prize, founded by 
Mr. A. R. Eastman of Waterville, 
New York to develop qualities of 
leadership in rural affairs, is award- 
ed annually. Competition is open 
to any regular or special student 
in the College of Agriculture. 

The speakers were coached by 
members of the Department of Ex- 
tension Teaching. 





Contestant at Eastman Public Speaking Stage 


Front Row—Left to Right: Gerald Chapin, Floyd Morter, Robert Suter. 


Second Row: David Elk, Lewellyn Mix. 


Top: Carl Almquist. 
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CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN 


4-H Extension Club 
Alpha Gamma Rho 


Collegiate F.F.A. 
Floriculture Club 






ALPHA ZETA 

Alpha Zeta has initiated Milton 
E. Adsit, Arthur Edward Hiltbold, 
John Baron Keller, John Philip Os- 
trander, Bruce McFarland Pollock, 
Willett Ralph Porter, and Stanley 
Jay Reeves as new members. High- 
light of the initiation banquet April 
27th was an address by Dean W. 
I. Myers of the College of Agri- 
culture. Ed Wilmot has _ been 
named manager and pitcher of the 
softball team which defeated Phi 
Sigma Delta in its first league game. 


4-H EXTENSION CLUB 


President Walter Baurle guided 
the adoption of a new constitution 
and by-laws. This revision was 
necessary to define adequately 
membership requirements and meet- 
ing procedure. The club has made 
a contribution of twenty-five dol- 
lars to Rural Youth of the United 
States of America, a national or- 
ganization correlating the activities 
of older rural youth groups of which 
the club is an affiliate member. 
Some members assisted the Cort- 
land County 4-H Club Council in 
publishing “Rural Youth News.” 
The softball team under Manager 
Abe Relyea’s direction won its first 
game. Victor Hershman has com- 
pleted plans for the club’s “over- 
night” to Mount Pleasant. The 
“Barnwarming” in Martha Van 
Rensselaer Auditorium attracted 
150 square dancers. 


HOME EC CLUB 

A student-faculty party was 
sponsored April 24th by the Home 
Ec club. It was to honor Dean 
Blanding for her service to the Col- 
lege of Home Economics before she 
leaves for her new position as Presi- 
dent of Vassar. In recognition of 
her services she was presented with 
a silver serving tray by club presi- 


dent, Helen Allmuth. 


Ag Domecon 
Round-Up 
Bacamia 
Kermis 
Veg-Crops 


VEG-CROPS CLUB 


After a two year lapse, the Veg- 
Crops Club has taken active status 
on the campus. Professor Paul 
Work is continuing as club advisor 
and Miss Germaine Seelye is the 
acting chairman of the club until 
new officers are elected. Lynn Bar- 
ter was named chairman of the 
committee on nominations. 





Arthur Parkinson, graduate stu- 
dent at Cornell and graduate of the 
University of Reading, England, 
was guest speaker at its first meet- 
ing. He discussed England’s vege- 
table needs and production during 
the war, stating that 50% more 
land was cultivated during the 
emergency and that production was 
increased by 70%. Flower produc- 
tion was cut down 75% and about 
90% of all greenhouse space was 
devoted to vegetables. 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO 


Exchange dinners with Pi Beta 
Phi and Chi Omega have high- 
lighted the activities of Alpha Gam- 
ma Rho during the last month. 
Fourteen pledges will be initiated 
during the middle of May. A house 
party is being planned for Spring 
Weekend and a large attendance of 
both actives and alumni is ex- 
pected. A softball team has entered 
the Interfraternity League and won 
its first two games. Don Ferretti, 
Lee Ives, Bill Shimmel and Stan 
Tellier are new pledges. 





Cornell Grange 
Home Ec Club 
Omicron Nu 
Alpha Zeta 





CORNELL GRANGE 


Cornell Grange played host to an 
estimated 300 Grangers when State 
Master Henry D. Sherwood came 
to address Tompkins County 
Grangers. Dryden Grange degree 
team conferred the third and fourth 
degrees on nearly 100 candidates. 

Master Margery Tallaksen, Les- 
ter Carter, Leonard Cohen, and 
Marian Tellier will attend a Tomp- 
kins County grange officers’ meeting 
at Danby in May. Guests at the 
last meeting were Pomona Master 
Halliday and Pomona Overseer But- 
ton. Greater activity by Cornell 
Grange in Tompkins County activ- 
ities is planned. 


CORNELL HOLSTEIN RECORDS 


Three registered Holstein-Frie- 
sian cows in the dairy herd of Cor- 
nell University have recently com- 
pleted official production records in 
Herd Test of more than 500 pounds 
of butterfat. 

The highest producer of the three 
was Cornell Pledge Helena 2223768 
with a record of 534 pounds of but- 
terfat and 13,989 pounds of milk. 
This is nearly 3 times the produc- 
tion of the average dairy cow in this 
nation. The record was made in 
298 days on 2 milkings daily, at 
the age of 3 years, 11 months. Her 
sire is Cornell Pride 16th 746743. 

The second highest producer was 
Cornell Ormsby Ethel 1959809 with 
531 pounds of butterfat and 13,473 
pounds of milk, made in 365 days 
on 2 milkings daily, at the age of 
7 years, 2 month. Her sire is Win- 
terthus Bess Ormsby 593178. 

The other high producer was 
Wait Farm M O J Fiesta 2052808, 
who, at the age of 5 years 4 months, 
made 521 pounds of butterfat and 
15,281 pounds of milk, in 365 days 
on 3 milkings daily. Her sire is 
Waite Farm Mercedes Ormsby 
Judge 738678. 
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Farm and Home Special 

A total of 68,391 persons visited the demonstration train “Farm and Home Special” 
and saw the exhibits during a three week tour of New York State. The largest crowd 
was at Syracuse where 4,123 people were present. 

Above, Cornell officials inspect rural housing display. They are, |. to r.: Vice- 
president Sabine, Dean Myers, President Day, Mayor Conley of Ithaca, C. E. F. 
Guterman, research director, A. W. Gibson, director of resident instruction, Dean 
Hagan of the Veterinary College, R. H. Wheeler, director of finance, Harry Morse, 
Tompkins county agent, L. R. Simons, director of extension, and Prof. Grace Morin, 


pointing out housing modifications. 


NEW FLAME CULTIVATOR BEING 
TESTED 


Some day in the near future may 
find farmers cultivating their row 
crops with a gas burner instead of 
the conventional cultivator hoe. 
Professor Forrest B. Wright of the 
Department of Ag. Engineering re- 
ports that a new type of flame-cul- 
tivator has been tested here at Cor- 
nell which can be used on a large 
scale at comparatively low cost. 


During the summer of 1945, Prof. 
Wright made tests to determine 
whether flame cultivation could be 
used on a practical scale. A ma- 
chine was designed to fit on the rear 
end of the tractor. It consisted of 
a compressor, driving off the power 
take-off, a fuel tank, an ignition 
system, and four burners which ran 
on runners between the rows. In 
these tests, liquid fuels were used, 
but bottled gas as well as kerosene 
or fuel oil can be used. 


The cultivator was designed prin- 
cipally to kill weeds in between the 
plants of the row. Two burners are 
used for every row and are stag- 
gered so that the heat will not be 
concentrated at one point. A big 
advantage claimed: for flame-culti- 
vation is that weeds are destroyed 
without disturbing the soil or bring- 
ing up more weed seeds to germi- 


nate. Tests at Cornell tend to sub- 
stantiate this claim. 


This machine was tested on many 
different crops and it was found 
that corn was the most resistant to 
the heat, hardly being affected by 
it. Spinach was seriously hurt by 
it and many other crops ranged in 
between these two extremes. 


The weeder can be operated by 
one man at normal tractor cultiva- 
tor speeds, burning fuel at a rate 
of 5% to 6 gallons, proving that it 
can operate at a reasonably low cost. 


HEIFER SALE TO BOLSTER LADD 
MEMORIAL 


With contributions to the $100,- 
000 Carl E. Ladd Memorial Fund 
past the half way mark, the North- 
eastern Aberdeen Angus Breeders 
Association will offer an outstand- 
ing heifer to the public at its tenth 
annual show and sale at Cornell 
University, Saturday, May 18. The 
purpose of this fund, dedicated to 
the late dean of the Agricultural 
College, is to provide educational 
opportunities for worthy farm boys 
and girls in the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
When the goal is reached, twenty 
scholarships of two hundred dollars 
each will be available annually 
from income received on the prin- 
cipal. The show, starting at 9:30 
a.m. will be judged by Colonel Roy 
Johnston, Belton, Mo. 


In the picture are, left to right, 
Myron F. Fuerst, of Pine Plains, 
association director and sales man- 
ager; T. E. LaMont, Albion, secre- 
tary of the Fund, which is spon- 
sored by the New York State Con- 
ference Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, of which the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation is a mem- 
ber; Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, as- 
sociation vice-president; Professor 
John I. Miller of Cornell, associa- 
tion secretary; Thomas Scoon, Gen- 
eva, director; James Steedman and 
Director Harris Wilcox, Bergen, 
from whom the heifer was bought. 





DISCOVERED AND RECOVERED 
by Morris Wood ‘49 


One day while stumbling around 
in the basement of Stone Hall try- 
ing to find the shortest way out of 
the library, I tripped over a packing 
crate and banged my head against 
a glass case. Looking up I found a 
mass of jumbled machinery staring 
me in the face. Blowing and wiping 
the dust from the glass I peered 
into the gloomy interior. 


“What’s this?” I wondered. Then 
noticing a card over in the corner, 


I read its fading print which said, 
“The Evolution of the Plow.” 


“Ah hah!” Something clicked 
somewhere. Where had I heard of 
that before? Oh yes, back in fresh- 
man orientation class they’d men- 
tioned something about a set of 
models that were contributed some- 
where at sometime. Returning again 
to the yellowed explanation, my 
eyes attempted to secure a further 
clue to the mystery. “Acquired by 
Andrew D. White in 1868”. Now it 
came back. President White, while 
securing lecturers in Europe, bought 
the collection of Rau scale model 
plows that were originally made for 
the Paris Exposition of 1867, as 
display equipment for the newly 
founded Cornell University. 


Putting out a good bit of money, 
he bought them so that they might 
always be a source of interest and 
inspiration to aspiring young stu- 
dents to further agriculture and 
agricultural methods. 


These models were put into Stone 
Hall a few years after it was erected 
as one of the first Ag buildings. The 
models did very well with Stone, 
as the two grew old together; but 
gradually, as newer buildings 
sprang up on the quadrangle the 
plows were pushed further and 
further back into the corner of the 
College’s mind. Freshman classes 
entered and senior classes gradu- 
ated. More and more the little 
models were forgotten until today 
they stand alone, attracting only 
an occasional passerby’s glance. 


Perhaps when our new Ag library 
is built in the east end of the quad- 
rangle, President White’s purchases 
can be exhibited in a place their 
age deserves. 
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WALTER BARAN 


Hailing from a fruit farm at 
Westfield, N. Y., is Walter Baran, 
one of the more prominent seniors 
on the Ag campus this term. 


Walt was very active at West- 
field High, where he was president 
of the F.F.A. chapter there, played 
basketball for four years and served 
on the student council. He also did 
some speaking in an F.F.A. public 
speaking contest. 


Graduating in 1939, Walt spent 
a year working on his farm before 
starting at Cornell in the fall of 
1940. He received a_ Robert’s 
Scholarship that year. After he had 
finished three years here, the Air 
Corps beckoned, and he left in the 
spring of 1943. Becoming a first 
pilot on a B-24, Walt did a tour of 
duty in Italy and was finally dis- 
charged in time to start school last 


fall. 


This year, Walt is carrying his full 
share of activities. As president of 
Alpha Gamma Rho, he was one of 
the main cogs in_ reestablishing 
A.G.R. on the hill this term. Also 
on his list of activities are the 
Round-Up Club, the Inter-Fratern- 
ity Council and some intramural 


basketball. 


“T’ll see you,” said our hero as 
he laid down four aces in a game of 
strip poker. 


PRISCILLA EDGARTON 


Wearing a Nurses’s Aide cap, 
Priscilla Edgarton helped the medi- 
cal staff control the influenza epi- 
demic last term by caring for the 
infirmary overflow at Balch dormi- 
tory. As chairman of the Nurses 
Aides Committee she recruited stu- 
dent Nurses Aides and often had to 
fill in herself as well as be on call 
every night. “Cil” has been a vital 
part of the Red Cross since her 
freshman year when she was in 
charge of the Blood Donor Commit- 
tee. At present she is co-chairman 
of the Red Cross on the campus. 

Coming to Cornell in the summer 
of 1943 under the acceleration pro- 
gram she was a Cornell Radio Guild 
compet and a member of the Wil- 
lard Straight Freshman House 
Committee that year. She has been 
cottage president, a member of the 
House of Representatives, the Cor- 
nell United Religious Work, Student 
Christian Movement, and the Resi- 
dence Council of W.S.G.A. as a 
sophomore. Elected as_ sorority 
house president (Pi Beta Phi), she 
was on the Pan Hellenic Council the 
next year, when she also became 
initiated to Raven and Serpent. 
“Cil” has sung in the Sage Chapel 
choir her last six terms. 

On the list of the five highest 
Home Economics students scholas- 
tically, you will find “Cil’s” name 
as a sophomore and again as a 
senior. She was elected into Omi- 
cron Nu, Home Economics honor 
society, and Phi Kappa Phi. 





PRISCILLA EDGARTON 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


ELLEN DE GRAFF 

“Education should include knowl- 
edge and training in a variety of 
fields,” said Ellen de Graff, ’47, 
as she expressed regrets that she 
had not been able to fit typing and 
shorthand into her schedule. She 
has majored in clothing and house- 
hold art here at Home Ec. and 
wants to go into extension work. 
Ellen spent last summer as summer 
assistant home demonstration agent 
in a neighboring county where she 
helped with fair exhibits, an emer- 
gency food program, and the pro- 
grams in training schools for po- 
tential leaders in the various com- 
munities. She hopes to secure a 
position in adult education work in 
Texas where she plans to live after 
her marriage to Monroe Northcott, 
a former V-12 here at Cornell. 
Ellen’s marriage will take place in 
July 1946, soon after her gradua- 
tion. She has taken the accelerated 
course, and thus will graduate a 
year ahead of her class. 

Despite the steady grind at 
studies, Ellen has managed to keep 
her scholastic average well up. She 
is a member of Pi Lambda Theta, 
national honor society of Women 
in Education; Phi Kappa Phi, a na- 
tional honor society for all women 
students, and is secretary of Omi- 
cron Nu, the Home Economics na- 
tional honor society. 

Ellen is a member of the Women’s 
Glee Club, a member of the busi- 
ness board of the Cornell Drama- 
tics Club, WAA representative for 
her house, and a vice-president in 





ELLEN DE GRAFF 





CHARLES STANSBURY 


Returning from almost three 
years of service in the Army is 
Charles Stansbury, senior, formerly 
of the class of *44. 

Chuck received his preparatory 
education at Orchard Park High, 
graduating in 1939. During his 
high school career, he participated 
in tennis and soccer among other 
things. Entering Cornell in 1940, 
he joined Kermis and Pershing 
Rifles and was initiated into Alpha 
Gamma Rho. 

Then came the war and Chuck 
joined a reconnaissance outfit of the 
28th “Keystone” Division. He 
fought in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many and the “Bulge.” 

Chuck was discharged in Septem- 
ber of last year in time to reenter 
Cornell last fall. Since then, he has 
been a main wheel in the reorgani- 
zation of Kermis and was elected 
Vice Noble Ruler of A.G.R. When 
asked what his major was, he re- 
plied, ‘“‘cows and coeducation.” 

Chuck is usually seen with an 
armful of flood-lights and a camera 
or two, for his hobby is photogra- 
phy. About the future, he is some- 
what uncertain, but wants to get 
into some kind of herd manage- 
ment. 





her dorm. 

Her choice of college was prob- 
ably influenced by the fact that 
Ellen’s father graduated from Cor- 
nell. But as early as the 6th grade 
Ellen de Graff had decided she 
wanted a Home Ec course and that 
Cornell was the place for her. 


VEGETARIAN INDIA SUFFERS 


“Lack of rainfall and an unsatis- 
factory irrigation system are caus- 
ing disastrous results with India’s 
wheat and rice crops this year,” 
states Dr. R. S. Chaudhri who is 
at Cornell University through the 
Government of India. Dr. Chaudrhi 
was a lecturer at the University of 
Benares in India for ten years and 
is now doing research in the Plant 
Physiology department at Cornell. 

Dr. Chaudhri further explains the 
famine situation in India by saying 
that very little attention has been 
paid to agricultural improvements 
and that large scale mechanical 
farming doesn’t exist in India. Dr. 
Chaudhri believes the government 
must have control measures of food 
rationing and price control to avert 
black marketing. 

India has two agricultural sea- 
sons, winter and summer. The win- 
ter crops of October through April 
form the staple of the diet and give 
most of the calorie requirement. 
This includes wheat (grown in the 
north and west), rice (grown in the 
south and east), barley, oats and 
pulses—a grain ‘high in _ protein 
which is especially important for 
India’s babies and children. The 
summer crops are for cattle fodder 
and for the very poor. Therefore, 
explains Dr. Chaudhri, human life 
depends on the winter crops, and if 
proper care in agriculture and stor- 
age is not adequate, disastrous 
consequences result. 

Hindus consider the cow sacred. 
This is partly because of the milk 
supplied and the fact that bullocks 
are very necessary for agriculture. 
However, even the milk supply is 
limited because of lack of develop- 
ment of the dairy industry and be- 
cause of the beef consumption by 
the Moslems and Britishers. 

Fruit is produced only in part of 
the country and is not unobtain- 
able, but expensive, because of the 
problem of transportation. “Thus,” 
Dr. Chaudhri concludes, “the grain 
shortage in India is disastrous be- 
cause India’s vegetarians have no 
other staple foods to take the place 
of grains.” 


A newspaper headline read: 
“Burglar Surprised by Bank Official 
Working Late.”—Well, who would- 
n’t be. 
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The first home of Cornell’s nursery school, on the Circle, near the Ag-Domecon 
campus. Although the school is now located in the basement of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall, its play yard still looks about the same. The only difference is that the sand box- 
climbing equipment, doll carriages and toys so dear to the hearts of children are spread 


out over a larger and more beautiful area. 


1923 

Mary Elizabeth Wyckoff has been 
made food service director of the 
New York City YWCA. In her new 
position she supervises seven cafe- 
terias and dining rooms. 

1925 

Helen Watkins paid a visit to 
Cornell recently to speak at one of 
the College of Home Economics’ vo- 
cational meetings. Miss Watkins is 
now director of recruiting, training 
and placement of personnel on the 
State Committee on Tuberculosis 
and Public Health in New York 
City. 

Howard H. Campbell, County 
Agricultural Agent of Nassau Coun- 
ty, has had an article entitled “A 
Modern Long Island Potato Ware- 
house” published in the February 
2 issue of the American Agricultur- 
ist. 

1928 

Cyril G. Small, who was Circul?- 
tion Manager of the CouNTRYN:AN 
in 1927-28, is now the County Agr:- 
cultural Agent in Wayne County. 
Mr. Small, his wife and their four 
children are living in Sodus. 

1937 

On April 20, 1946 Elizabeth Eld- 
ridge became the wife of Laurence 
C. Boylan. Elizabeth is continuing 
to teach in the Ithaca High School. 

1938 

Charles Guzewich has just started 

a new job as Assistant Editor of the 


New York State Holstein Friesian 
News which is published at Sandy 
Creek. 

Mary Dixon has been discharged 
from the WACs. She was one of the 
highest ranking women in_ the 
Army, having held the position of 
Lt. Col. Mary received her B.S. 
from the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell in 1938 and her 
M.S. from Columbia in 1942. 

1940 

Ernest Short married Kay Med- 
ley in Newark, New York, February 
2, 1946. Mr. Short is working for 
the G.L.F. in Pennsylvania. 


1941 

Mrs. Oscar Penoyer (Elizabeth 
Savery, Home Ec) is the mother of 
a daughter, Barbara Elizabeth, born 
in February. The family is living 
in Milford, Connecticut. 

1943 

On May 15, John D. Turrel will 
start work as a blockman for the 
John Deere Plow Company of Syra- 
cuse. His wife (Eloise Clor Turrel), 
who received her B.S. from the 
College of Home Economics in °43, 
and ten months old son will accom- 
pany him to live in Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Alvin Reiser, the former 
Rita Meyer, is the mother of a 
daughter, Nancy Frances, born last 
June. 

Marjorie R. Heit is now in her 
third year of reporting for the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. This form- 
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er student of the Ag College is also 
Publicity Director of the Syracuse 
City Library. 
1492 
Loris Jeffires became Mrs. David 
Hadden on March 16. The Haddens 


are living in Rochester, New York. 


1944 

Nancy Maynard was married to 
Lieut. Homer Harlan on March 24. 
They are living in Chicago. 

Lt. Mack Todd °44 of the U. S. 
Marines has recently returned to 
the States and now is located in a 
Marine hospital on the West coast. 
Mack was formerly an animal hus- 
bandry major and a member of 
Cornell’s prewar boxing team. He 
plans to return to Cornell in the 
fall. 

Lt. Al Nixon of the Field Artillery 
is now in Yokahoma, Japan, in the 
occupation forces. A former track 
man, Al is looking forward to his 
return to Cornell, probably this 
fall. 

Pfc. Sig Hoffman is stationed in 
Korea. He plans to return to the 
Ag campus in September for gradu- 
ate work in bacteriology. 

Don Scochman is at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago working for his 
Ph.D. in biochemistry. 

1945 

Lee Struglia is working as a mi- 
crobiological analyst in vitamin as- 
say with the Department of Poul- 
try Nutrition at Cornell University. 

Nancy Hubbard, who served as 
last year’s WSGA president, is 
working in the personnel depart- 
ment of American Airlines. 

Virginia Allinson is continuing 
her interest in decorating at Henni- 
fer’s department store in Buffalo. 

On April 14, 1946 Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Milton Fine of Brooklyn an- 
nounced the marriage of their 
daughter, Marjorie Lee Fine, to Mr. 
Richard Albert. Mrs. Albert was 
a member of the Class of *45 of the 
College of Agriculture. During her 
senior year she was Editor-in-Chief 
of the CountryMAN. Mr. Albert, 
an alumnus of the University of 
Michigan, has been doing graduate 
work in physics at Columbia since 
his discharge from the Navy. 

On March 3, 1946 Constance 
Ruderisch was married to Lieut. 
John Persson Bartels of the USNR. 
They are living in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 
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WHEAT CROP 


oa of passenger pigeons ravaged 

early Wisconsin wheat crops by swoop- 
ing down and devouring the newly-sown 
grain. Moved by the farmers’ plight, the 
Van Brunt brothers of Horicon determined 
to build a seeding device which would 
outwit the birds and save the crops. 


In 1861, the Van Brunts built a seeder— 
incorporating their newly-patented cyl- 
inder feed—which was equipped with 
shovels that worked the seed grain into 
the ground and covered it with a protec- 
tive blanket of soil. The success of the Van 
Brunt seeder exceeded its builders’ 
fondest dreams. It not only overcame 






the pigeon menace, but revolutionized 
existing seeding practices. 


Only 60 machines were built in 1861, 
but eight years later the annual output 
climbed to almost 4,000 as the fame of 
the Van Brunt machine spread over the 
nation. In 1912, Van Brunt joined forces 
with John Deere, and the farmers’ en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the new John 
Deere-Van Brunt soon made it America’s 
leading grain drill. 


Today, modern John Deere-Van Brunt 
grain drills, available in sizes and types 
for all farms, continue to win acclaim 
for their accurate seeding and long life. 


JOHN DEERE QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1837 
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The Spirit of Cooperation 


is early American tradition. It permeates the American home, American schools 
and colleges, and our whole social life. 


It has found a strikingly practical expression in the growing 
Consumer Cooperative Movement. 


It calls for the participation of American Youth. 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


213 S. Fulton St. Phone 2612, 2680 
High Quality Groceries, Fruits and Vegetables, Meat. 


ICE CREAM 


A Nutritious, Healthful Food 
for All Occasions 










Have You Seen The 
Berkeley Lighter 








The smart distinctive lighter is just what you 







need. The harder the wind blows, the larger Special attention to Ice Cream orders for 


ii ain: Meetings, Fraternities, Sororities, Concessions, 









Dinners, Dances or Parties. 





In two-tone case the lighter at only $2.00 


is @ winner 


PURITY ICE CREAM CO. 


218 First Street, Ithaca Phone 2248 







Get yours now at 





HOLSTEINS PAY ALL THE WAY 


In the end most cows are sold by the pound. At 
the butchers scale Holsteins bring the most for 
they are larger. They 
are heaviest producers | F R E E 

























during active years — 

THE CORNELL CO-OP Eig fe Tor tows | MARIE 
when done. JUDGING MAN- 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 






Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. ® HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 


OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 60000 
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What Farmers Have Done 
An 


Idea! 





HE present Dairymen’s League had its beginning in the Post-World War I period when many milk 
producers found themselves without markets and low milk prices, and lack of organization generally 


prevailed. 


Today League members have a share in an organization which provides each one with a market 


every day in the year, certainty of payment and facilities for marketing and manufacturing. Moreover, 
in the League they have the strength of an organization that is constantly working for the general good 


of all Northeastern dairy farmers. 


Check the list below and see for yourself the facilities that League members own, control, and use 


in the cooperative marketing of their milk. 


?, % ® 26,000 LOYAL MEMBERS 

Op Gh The League is wholly owned and controlled by its 

f | members. The typical League member has 17 cows 
and nine heifers, 150 acres of land and buildings 

and equipment valued at $15,000. 


ee ee 105 MILK AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
These modern, efficiently-operated, League-owned 
plants are strategically located. Milk also is de- 
livered to dealers who maintain 88 country plants. 
These 193 plants provide a sure market for League members for 
all their milk every day in the year. 





iJ 











15 MILK DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATIONS 
& These retail and wholesale plants—three of the 
latter in New York City—provide accurate infor- 
mation on the costs of distributing and retailing 
milk, and strengthen the bargaining power of the League. 


650 LEAGUE-OWNED TRUCKS 

The League fleet transports 30% of members’ milk 
Through the efficient operation of this fleet, an 
accurate “yard stick” 1s provided on transporta- 
tion costs, to the benefit of all dairymen. 





a. a STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
Members have provided their organization with 
2. ample working capital and reserves. The average 
= __—i member now has certificates of indebtedness in the 


amount of $250—just about the price of a good cow. These certi- 
ficates are negotiable and pay 4% interest. 















CONTRACTS WITH OVER 500 DEALERS 


League members have the benefit, without invest- 
ment, of dealers’ facilities'and their distributing 
and merchandising organizations and many con- 


FACILITIES FOR HANDLING SEASONAL MILK 


The League has 12 well-equipped plants for manu- 
facturing dairy products and three more under 
construction, including a modern butter plant. It 
has ample facilities for handling.and marketing seasonal milk over 
fluid milk requirements. 


1 TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Farmers have, in the League working for them, 
specialists in milk handling, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, distribution, sales, accounting and all 
other phases of the business. 





A KNOWLEDGE OF MARKETS AND COSTS 
he The League management has invaluable first-hand 

information on markets ‘and costs which benefits 
<P all members. This is based on 25 years’ experience. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 

Education through advertising, in various ways, 
and better merchandising to the public are build- 
ing a demand for Dairylea milk and Dairylea 
products, as well as increasing milk consumption generally. 































SPRING SUGGESTIONS 


Polaroid Glasses help your eyes ................ $1.95 
T-shirts with Cornell seal ...................:c00e08 .98 
Sweat Shirts—Do they Help? .....................005 2.25 
Tennis Balls—Pennsylvania and Dunlop .... .50 
I IED seitceietcasitnnsnsevicncnrmmmaninine 85 


Drinking Glasses—For High Balls, Old Fashioned, 
or Tom Collins — All decorated with Cornell Seal 


Or if you prefer, a book from our 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY — only 3c per day 


Open till 8:30 P.M. E. J. Morris, Prop. 


STVDENT 
AGENCIES 



















Just What The Name Implies 


Laundry and Drycleaning 
Service under the management of your 


fellow students since 1894. 


Located at 409 College Ave. 
DIAL 2406 
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The 
Norton 


Printing 


Company 


317 East State Street 
Ithaca, New York 








No, Agatha, A.W.O.L. doesn’t 
mean “After Women or Liquor.” 
* * * 


Young Wife: “Didn’t I tell you 
to notice when the soup boiled 
over?” 

Husband: “I did. It was half 
past ten.” 

* * * 

Then there’s the Scotchman who 

took out fire insurance on his cigars. 


* * * 


“Do you ever think of your old 
home town?” 
“Yes, every time I see a “Re- 
ward Offered” poster.” 
* * * 


Loren: “You're just like an 
icicle.” 

Helen: “Well Loren, you know 
an icicle melts easily enough when 
you hold it.” 
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@/ \T PAYS 


OR Pt ew tc): 


Even the full swing of stepped up peacetime produc- 
tion can’t quite meet the demand for Surge Milkers. 

Dairy families need a machine that will do more of 
their work and save more. of their time — they need 
Surge Milking. 

The simple fact is that the Surge does do automatically 
what other machines have to be helped to do. 

The Surge does do more of your 
work and save more of your time. 

That’s why you can afford to wait 
just a little longer and make sure you 
get a Surge. 

A Modern Machine is a better in- 
vestment. 










BABSON BROS. CO. of N. Y. 
842 W. Belden Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 

































































































































































































































































PASSING ON ADVICE 


Dean W. H. Myers of the College of Agriculture in 
a talk at the Alpha Zeta initiation banquet gave an 
analysis of the agricultural situation with words of 
advice that I want to pass on to you. 


The Dean said that paying too much for a farm 
is one of the greatest mistakes farm boys can make. 
It must be remembered that farming is a long time 
business and so a farm would have to be paid for in 
times of much more unfavorable prices than we have 
at present. Many farmers have lost their farms and 
become discouraged with farming because they could 
not pay their debts during times of unfavorable prices. 


Dean Myers also said that many Cornell gradu- 
ates are going to have positions that will pay them 
more than their training and experience is worth, be- 
cause of the increasing demand for graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges. Students should not let this go to 
their heads. 


He emphasized the importance of the educational 
work of Cornell graduates in the vocational agriculture 
and home economics departments in high schools, but 
all rural young people will not be able to get their liv- 
ing directly from farms, so vocational training in other 
fields is very important. 


We should have a definite program of non-agri- 
cultural vocational training to give these young people 
leaving the farm a fair chance. 


STAFF ENLARGES 


George S. Cooper from Cooperstown and Edgar 
L. Van Zandt from Blawenburg, New Jersey have been 
elected to the CorNELL CouUNTRYMAN staff. Both 
George and Ed are freshman and have demonstrated 
their ability while competing for positions. 


HAVE WE FORGOTTEN? 


“So what if I am dead? Just because I fought and 
died for the things we all wanted is no reason why I 
can’t still want those things—Some Jap killed me. 
That’s not his fault. They probably drafted him.—I 
bled for a while, thought about home and about God, 
and then died. My buddies came and buried me in a 
bomb crater. I lay still and cold, but not forgotten. 
They remembered, my pals, what I was fighting for. 
They kept on, and they won, too. 


“But that’s all they did. The war ended, and they 
forgot. Some had to die, and I was just as good as 
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the next one for it. I don’t mind that so much, for 
I’m in a better place now. Never thought I’d make it, 
—and yet somewhere, deep inside, I always knew. But 
my body still lies col Id, and something within my soul 
is missing,—for you forgot. 


“T never thought you could,—forget. We fought to- 
gether, side by side, in mud, in filth, in blood. We saw 
men suffer, not only from pain of wounds and bugs, 
but of heartbreak and of tears. We stood together and 
watched our friends crack up; we shook our heads as 
they lost their minds. We didn’t stop, though. We 
never doubted for a moment that there was a good 
cause for us being where we were. We knew we were 
in the right. We knew that what we were doing was 
for the good of our wives and children, and their child- 
ren to come. We were doing it for our country, for our 
way of life. We knew that God was on our side. We 
faltered not. We knew what kind of a world we wanted 
to come back to. We had it all planned out. What we 
wanted most of all was what men have been fighting, 
begging, and crying for since the beginnings of our 
history. It’s simple. Every child knows it.—Maybe 
that’s why it’s so good.—Peace on Earth’ is what 
we want. ‘Good-will toward men.’ 

“Why is it that you who are still alive scoff at the 
idea of maintaining peace? Why don’t you believe 
that the world organization so many of you fought 
for, and I died for, can be a success? Where is your 
spirit? Where are the guts, determination, and will to 
win that got you where you are? 


“You're giving up in middle, because you can’t re- 
member that my body is still lying on that beach on 
Guam. You built a nice little cemetery with a white 
fence around it and you thought you were square with 
that gyrene.—He got his when we hit the beach.’— 
And now you've forgotten me. 


“T want you to renew your faith in your fellow 
men. I want you to stop worrying that everyone is go- 
ing to cheat you out of peace. You must realize that 
they all want the same things you do, and that by 
working together you can achieve those goals. Don’t 
shrug your shoulder! I may be dead, but I still know 
what’s going on in your world. You, yes you, are think- 
ing in the wrong direction. You haven’t got enough 
_ in God or. in your fellow men when you can 

, ‘We’re heading for another war.’—Well, if we 


-are, it’s your fault! You are the one who’s blaming 


it on everyone else and not doing a thing yourself. 
You are becoming petty and small again. You’re get- 
ting back those little prejudices and hates that we all 
forgot out there.—Well, I won’t let you do it! I’m 
going to keep coming back. Day and night, with each 
thing you do or think, I'll ask you, ‘Is this what we 
fought for? Is this the way we wanted our world?’— 
My soul will not rest until you, yes, each and every 
one of you, have stopped waiting for the other man 
to solve the world’s problems, and you begin thinking 
and acting for yourself.” 


Extension Service Summer School 
July 1- 20 


Designed to help Extension workers improve their professional standards to 


meet the challenge of the times, Cornell’s 1946 Extension Service Summer School 
will provide supplementary training in fields of increasing importance. It is hoped 
that inspiration and greater ability to apply the best procedures known to Exten- 
sion workers will result from the three-week session. 

Although the school is being held at the request of the Northeast Directors 
of Extension, and although Cornell hopes to become a center for such training in 
the Northeast, enrollment is open to all workers. Applications have been received 
from many sections of the country including such far distant points as Georgia, 
Texas, Colorado, Oregon, and even Saskatoon, Canada. ‘hus, students will ob- 
tain a more comprehensive understanding of the problems of Extension Service. 

The curriculum includes six credit courses on Objectives and Programs, Pub- 
lic Relations and Information Service, Sociology for Extension Workers, Public 
Problems in Agriculture, Public Speaking, and Psychology for Extension Work- 
ers. Optional afternoon activities will offer field trips, demonstrations, special lec- 
tures and forums, and an opportunity for individual practice in public speaking, 
radio, photography, and news writing. An outstanding faculty of national reputa- 
tion has been selected. 


New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 


Cornell University 





Great Things are Coming 
in the FARMALL SYSTEM 


The Farmall System—the 4 karmall Trac- 
tors and the broad range of McCormick- 
Deering Farmall equipment—has gone a 
long way toward making farm work 
easier and more profitable. 


But there’s much more coming! 


Self-Propelled Combines . ..One-Man 
Pickup Hay Balers... Mechanical Cotton 
Pickers ... Spreaders for Fluid Manure 

. Farmall Cub Tractors and Tools... 
New Side Delivery Rakes ... Dry and 
Green Hay Choppers... Power Loaders 

- Smaller Balers, Combines, Corn 
Pickers . . . Cut-Off Corn Pickers... 


Sugar Beet Harvesters... 
- Touch Control. 
These new products are being prepared 
for American farmers by International 
Harvester engineering and productive 
skills. Many of these machines will not be 
ready for many months to come. All of them 
are dependent on plant capacity and 
availability of men and materials. 


- Home Freezers 


Meanwhile the farmer’s point of con- 
tact with the new equipment that is 
coming is his local International Har- 
vester Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Good Listening! —‘‘Harvest of Stars’’ Every Sunday—2 P.M. Eastern Time, NBC 


HARVESTER Gads the Way 
ie POWER-and-MACHINE FARMING 


Fight Soil Erosion! 


Strip-cropping is being prac- 
ticed more and more as a rec- 
ommended soil conservation 
measure on sloping, hilly fields. 
It is a profitable example of 
better land use... Farmall 
Tractors and Equipment are 
designed for FARMING ON 
THE CONTOUR. 


O 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





